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Limerick, Eleventh mo., 1831. 

My dear Friend,—My mind seemed turned 
toward thee, with fervent desire for thy pre- 
servation in every respect, and that nothing 
may be able to separate thee from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. I 
believe thou hast been drawn by the cords of 
His redeeming love toward Himself; that He 
has, in His unutterable mercy and goodness, 
clearly shown, to the eye of thy spiritual un- 
derstanding, the transitoriness and uncertainty 
of all sublunary things, their unsatisfying na- 
ture, and of what shadows they are composed. 

It is a great favour to have that eye opened 
in us which can see thus, because it leads us 
to look toward “ that city which hath founda- 
tions,” and encourages us to persevere in the 
way of truth and righteousness, following in 
implicit obedience the Captain of our Salva- 
tion. Oh! that all within us, my dear friend, 
may bow low before our Holy Head, who 
continues to be the preserver and protector of 
His church and people, in the midst of every 
trial permitted. 

May faith and confidence in His mercy, 
through our holy Redeemer, grow and increase 


amongst the living remnant in our Israel.) 


For notwithstanding the very great declension 


humble thankfulness that there are yet pre- 
served those whose chief concern is “to press 
toward the mark, for the prize of our high 
calling.” May we be found amongst this 
number; if we are, whatever trials may be 
permitted to attend us, however high the tem- 
pests may rise, ours will be the blessed expe- 
rience, that “the Lord on high is mightier 
than the noise of many waters.” 

Many circumstances have of late occurred 
in our Society, which frequently bring to my 
remembrance the intimation given by the Al- 
mighty to Samuel, “I will do a thing in Israel, 
at which, both the ears of every one that hear- 
eth it shall tingle.” I apprehend that the 
effect which they should have on us who be- 
hold them, is, to bring us nearer and nearer to 
the Source and Fountain of all good ; to make 
us more humble, and deeply to feel our de- 
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pendance on him; to “ put our mouth in the 
dust, if so be there may be hope.” 

On the 15th of the Eleventh month, 1831, 
he was acknowledged a minister in unity. 

Eleventh month 22nd.—The many snares 
laid for the feet of the Lord’s devoted children, 
by the enemy of all righteousness, can hardly 
be described, or the many stratagems he 
makes use of to take them unawares. I have 
been, at times, deeply tried in this way, and [ 
doubt not but that this has been permitted, not 
only in order to try my faith in the all-pre- 
serving power of the Lord, but also [to enable 
me by experience] to proclaim it to others who 
are, or who may be, called to advocate the 
cause of ‘T'ruth. These, indeed, have need of 
the whole armour of light, as well as of the 
sword of the Spirit, with which they are arm- 
ed to fight the Lord’s battles. 

Twelfth month 28th.—Be assured, fellow- 
traveller, Zionward, that even though thou 
mayest be advanced far in thy spiritual. jour- 
ney, thou hast still to combat with the cruel, 
unwearied adversary. He will strive his ut- 
most to make thee cast away thy confidence, 
so that thy only safety consists in cleaving 
and keeping close to thy guide ; thy Moses in 
the wilderness, even thy Holy Redeemer, who, 
with a mighty hand and a stretched-out arm, 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, from 
the house of bondage ; therefore thy only safe- 
ty is, in keeping close to Him who hath dealt 
thus marvellously and mercifully with thee. 

1832. First month 2nd.—Another year 
has just passed away, and I have entered upon 
anew one. Oh my soul, continue the cry, 
‘What shall I render unto the Lord for all 
His benefits toward me?” If thou hast, 
through the unmerited grace and mercy of thy 
precious and holy Redeemer, been enabled, in 
a small degree, to “ bind the sacrifice with 


| cords, even unto the horns of the altar,” con- 
and giving way in our ranks, it-is cause for| 


tinue to pray for His holy help to bind it yet 
closer. And now, oh my soul, set thee up 
way-marks, even His past adorable and won- 
derful mercies extended to thee ! 

First month 6th.— What a deplorable mis- 
take the generality of mankind appear to 
make, in occupying their time and talents as 
if it were for this state of existence, and not 
for one of eternal duration, they were created. 
Oh, how awful will this appear, when the mor- 
tal is desired to put on immortality : when the 
soul stands, disrobed of its tabernacle of clay, 
in the presence of its Maker! Surely, we 
never were created to live in this world, merely 
to make provision for the flesh, or to accumu- 
late earthly treasure? No! believe most as- 
suredly, whoever thou art, or whatever thy 
situation in life may be, thou wast created for 
a nobler purpose, even not to live unto thyself, 
but io Him who died for thee and rose again ; 


wo. 1. 


and if thou dost not believe this, and dost not 
endeavour to live to the glory and praise of 
Him who created thee, know, most assuredly, 
that thy destruction will be of thyself, when 
thou shalt hear the awful sentence, “ Depart 
from me, | know you not.” 

(Without date.)—Although our Lord Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour, and all that come unto 
the Father must come by Him, yet as He came 
not to save men in their sins, but from their 
sins, there must be a co-operation with Him 
in His work, as a Redeemer to redeem us 
from all iniquity, and as a Saviour to save us 
from our sins. We must experience Him, as 
a refiner, as a purifier, as a sanctifier, before 
we can know Him as our justifier ; so that it 
is by His carrying forward His own living 
work in each of our souls, that He becomes to us 
a Saviour indeed ; and it is only as we know 
Him thus, that we can call Him Lord. Here 
our own works are excluded, but Christ’s 
righteousness is accepted with God, and Christ 
makes His righteousness ours, by the washing 
of regeneration, and by our submission to [His] 
power ; and thus we come to experience Him 
to be made unto us, by the Father, ** wisdom, 
and righteousness, and sanctification, and re- 
demption.” 

Fourth month 13th.—It is an easy matter 
to record a desire, to prefer a petition with the 
lip and tongue, and yet not to have the heart 
engaged therein. I often fear this with regard 
to myself. Cleanse me [O Lord] from all my 
impurities ; make me sincere; purify my heart; 
preserve me in this wintry season ; look at me 
with an eye of pity, for Thou knowest all my 
weakness, unworthiness, and my manifold in- 
firmities. 

On the 19th of the Fourth month, he ob- 
tained a certificate from his Monthly Meeting, 
to visit the different meetings in the province 
of Ulster. In conversation with his wife, he 
told her, that he had been much tried and dis- 
couraged at the prospect of leaving his family, 
on account of the cholera, which was then in 
England, and expected to visit these shores ; 
but that Almighty Goodness had marvellously 
condescended to his weakness, and given him 
the assurance, that his family should be all 
kept as in the hollow of His hand, and that 
they should meet again in peace and safety. 
This was a great support to both him and his 
wife, during the trying time that ensued, for 
the most part of which they were separated. 
He left home on the 20th, to attend the Quar- 
terly Meeting in Clonmel, from which place 
he writes to his wife—*“ | am rather strength- 
ened in the belief, that [ am in the way of my 
duty, which is consoling; and from my feel- 
ings | humbly believe (all unworthy as I am) 
that what | expressed to thee, the evening pre- 
vious to my departure, will be eur experience ; 
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for which belief, renewedly confirmed since 
(then), together with all the other mercies 
conferred upon us, may our spirits bow low 
before Him, who has thus marvellously helped 
us, in humble acknowledgment thereof; and 
that we may endeavour to prove our love to 
Him, by seeking to do His holy will and com- 
mandments.” 

Clonmel, Fourth month 24th.—I may thank- 
fully acknowledge that | feel better than when 
1 left home; and believe that if favoured to 
keep low before the Lord, strength will be 
every way mercifully vouchsafed, equal to the 
requirings of Him who has hitherto gone be- 
fore, leading and guiding as He sees meet. 
Oh! may I be as nothing before Him, for [ 
am assured that this is the safe state for us ; 
when we are really humbled before Him, He 
then. regards us for good. The conclusive 
meeting was, I believe, mercifully owned by 
our Holy Head. 

From Clonmel he proceeded to Dublin, to 
attend the Yearly Meeting, from whence he 
writes, 

Fourth month 28th.—I desire humbly to 
acknowledge the many favours still in unme- 
rited mercy continued. ‘The cholera does not 
yet appear to have made much progress here, 
but I apprehend that if there be not a turning 
from sin and iniquity amongst the people, it 
will yet visit more severely. [ think it awful 
that this visitation is not more laid to heart : it 
does not appear to make the impression which 
it ought to do, 

This is indeed a weighty undertaking ; yet 
[ know that He who puts forth in the work, is 
able to help those whom He sees meet thus to 
employ ; and although the grain of faith has 
at times been almost lost sight of, yet a secret 
hand has been extended, so as not to let it be 
altogether made shipwreck of; and if consist- 
ent with the Master’s will, | humbly crave 
even ever so small an increase thereof, 

Belfast, (First-day) Fifth month 6th.—I 
arrived at Lisburn last evening, and attended 
their two meetings here this day, which were 
favoured seasons, and I desire may not be for- 
gotten. Hitherto | have been cared for, and 
helped, far beyond my deserts, and [ humbly 
trust | may be preserved from doing or receiv- 
ing harm. Truly, my walk in the field of la- 
bour seems like as ‘on a sea of glass mingled 
with fire;” so that I feel, yea sensibly feel, 
that of myself [ can do nothing. 

I think my heavenly Father has helped me, 
and | fervently desire that all my reliance 
may be upon Him ; that | may “ trust in Him 
with all my heart, and not lean to my own 
understanding.” 

He wiites from Lisburn on the 9th :— 

“Since [ wrote last | attended meetings at 
Lower Grange, Antrim, and Ballinderry, at 
each of which best help was afforded.” 

On Fourth-day, he had a meeting at Rich- 
hill, and on Fifth-day attended that in Lisburn, 
afier which he was at an appointed meeting at 
Hillsborough, where he had very close labour. 
He proceeded thence to Lurgan and Moyallen, 
from which place, on the 13th, he writes, 

“I ask for help, and I think it has not been 
withheld: surely, when [ consider my own 
weakness and insufficiency, it ought to produce 









unfeigned and humble gratitude, when qualifi- 


cation is experienced to handle the Word of} 


Life ; and that such has been the case | have 
no cause to doubt. Though temptations in 


various ways surround, yet [ think strength 


has been afforded to look beyond them. The 
weather has been very cold, and the wind 
high, yet | have been preserved from taking 


cold, which, together with my having been 


where disease stalks abroad, ought to live in 
my remembrance with thankfulness, Oh! 
that the people may consider and fear that 
Almighty Power, which has sent this scourge ; 
for it does appear to me, that if this be not the 
case it will overflow. He is visiting for our 
iniquities, yet whilst doing so, His hand is 
stretched out still.” 

Having visited all the meetings in the pro- 
vince, except the small one at Ballinacree, he 
returned home, and was favoured with feelings 
of peace; and, soon after, thus acknowledges 
in his Diary his thankfulness for the support 
vouchsafed. 

Fifth month 19th.—** I have been favoured 
by Thee, O Thou, who, with the Son of Thy 
love, art eternally worthy of all praise, to ex- 
perience thy protection and preservation, in 
going to and returning from my late visit. O 
may my soul commemorate thy goodness and 
thy wonderful works towards thy worthless 
creature,” 

Sixth month 5th.—“ The awful malady 
prevails in this city. Who is now worthy to 


take refuge in that ‘ strong tower, the Name| 


of the Lord!’ ‘The righteous runneth into it 
and is safe.’ Holy Lord God, I humbly pray 
Thee to do away with all improper confidence 
which may exist in me, not only during this 
awful visitation of thy righteous judgments, 
but also at all other times while | have my 
being. Cause me to feel and to acknowledge 
that [ possess nothing which would entitle me 
or mine to thy protection more than others ; 
and that it is only and alone of thy infinite 
and unmerited mercy, that | am spared shar- 
ing in the judgments of which others around 
me are partaking. 


Christ. Amen.” 
His next service was extremely trying to the 


natural disposition. Feeling it his duty to speak | 


to the inhabitants of this city, in the streets, in 
which he was accompanied by two Friends, 
they proceeded to one of the streets in ihe old 
town, and stood still there. The people gath- 
ered round them, and he was led to warn them 
to repent and forsake their evil ways: they 
heard him quietly. In five different streets he 
had to raise his voice against their unholy 
ways, and warn them to repent, lest the judg- 
ments of the Lord should overtake them. 

He also held two public meetings here 
[Limerick], one on the 6th, and the other on 
the 28th of Sixth month; the latter was exclu- 
sively for the upper classes. 

(To be continued.) 
——ape 

If we scrutinize the lives of men of genius, 
we shall find that activity and persistence are 
their leading peculiarities, Obstacles cannot 
intimidate, nor labour weary, nor drudgery 
disgust them. 


Ob grant [this] through | 
thy beloved Son, my Lord and Saviour Jesus | 





From the British Quarterly Review. 


Voleanoes and Earthquakes. 
(Continued from page 415, Vol. XXIV.) 


It is mentioned by Mr. Stephens* that the 
mountain of Izalco, in Honduras, which he 
(in 1839) estimates to have an elevation of 
6000 feet, had been formed during the memory 
of the curate of Zonzonate. Only forty-one 
years before, this mountain existed as a small 
orifice, ** puffing out small quantities of dust 
and pebbles.” The volcano is in constant 
activity. 

It remains to notice the torrents of mud 
which frequently accompany a volcanic erup- 
tion. They flow, sometimes with great vio- 
lence, down the sides of the mountain, and 
are spread out at the foot over considerable 
areas, doing much damage to cultivated land. 
lt was in such a stream that Herculaneum 
was in the first instance enveloped. The 
flanks of Etna have suffered much from the 
same cause. Mud torrents from mount Car- 
guairazo, in South Ametica, are said, on one 
occasion, to have covered a surface of about 
forty miles square. Similar streams from 
Tunguragua (in 1797) filled valleys 1000 feet 
wide to a depth of 600 feet. In South Ame- 
rica, these streams have sometimes brought 
with them small fish, in such numbers as, it is 
believed, to have produced fevers by their de- 
cay. The formation of watery streams is as- 
cribed partly to the condensation of large 
quantities of vapour severally discharged from 
volcanoes, and, in particular cases, to the 
melting of the snows which cover the higher 
volcanic mountains of the world. Rushing 
down the inclined sides of the mountain, the 
streams carry with them all loose matier which 
has settled on the cone, and deposit it at the 
foot. ‘The presence of fish in the deposits is 
thus explained by Humboldt. He states that 
certain of the volcanic mountains of the Andes 
enclose large subterranean lakes, which com- 
inunicate with the streams from the higher 
table-lands. Fish are thus introduced into 
the reservoirs, where they are said to multiply 
in an extraordinary manner. When the 
mountain jis convulsed by a volcanic par- 
oxysm, the waters find an exit through the 
fissures, and pour forth their contents over the 
plains. Thus the produce of volcanoes is dis- 
tributed as sedimentary matter round their 
bases, and may enclose organic remains to 
yield future information to the geological in- 
quirer. 

The destruction of life from volcanic erup- 
tions is not so great as might perhaps be 
expected from the magnitude of the phenomena, 
and when it does occur, it is as much, or more, 
owing to other causes than to the flow of lava. 
For lava is so slow in its progress as generally 
to give time for escape. ‘The lives lost in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were few, and are 
to be attributed not to lava, which did not reach 
either of those towns at the time of their de- 
struction, but to mud streams and aérial show- 
ers. ‘More havoc,” says Sir C. Lyell, ‘is 
occasioned in a few years by the malaria fever 
of the Maremma of Tuscany, and of the Cam- 





* Central America. 
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pagna of Rome, than by Vesuvian lavas in as| 
many centuries.” Perhaps no parts of the) 
world are more richly cultivated, or support a 
more numerous population, than the neigh- 
bourhoods of Vesuvius and Etna. This is not, 
however, to be attributed to immunity of the 
inhabitants from loss by volcanic eruptions. 
The experience afforded in South America 
shows that people are with difficulty driven 
from a spot otherwise suitable to them, and 
endeared to them through long association, by 
an amount of risk however great. The dis- 
tricts at the foot of Etna and Vesuvius have, 
at different times, suffered extensively from 
eruptions. ‘Torre del Greco has been twice 
destroyed by lava, more than four hundred 
persons having perished on one occasion. In 
1669, part of the town of Catania, at the foot 
of Etna, and fourteen other towns and villages, 
were destroyed by lava. ‘Thucydides records 
three eruptions of Etna, by one of which Cata- 
nia was injured ; but the skirts of Etna appear 
to have sutlered more from floods than from 
lava. In other parts of the world much dam- 
age ‘has occasionally been done by volcanic 
eruptions. The island of Sumbawa was almost 
entirely depopulated by the eruption of 1815, 
only twenty-six persons out of a population of 
12,000, having survived. The eruption was 
accompanied by violent whirlwinds and exten- 
sive changes in the level of the land, to which 
the great loss of life may be chiefly attributed. 
In the island of Lancuok, one of the Canary 
islands, eruptions continued for five years 
(from 1730 to 1736). ‘The lava appears to 
have flowed at first with unusual rapidity. 
Several villages were destroyed, and other 
damage ensued. Many of the inhabitants left 
the island. An eruption of Skaptar Jékul, in 
1783, was also very destructive, particularly 
to animals. 

We shall conclude our general description 
of the phenomena of volcanic eruptions with 
descriptions of particular eruptions. For the 
first, we borrow from “ Squier’s Geographical 
and Topographical features of Nicaragua.” 
The account refers to the volcano of Cozegui- 
na, in Central America. 

On the morning of the 20th January, 1835, 
several loud explosions were heard for a ra- 
dius of a hundred leagues around this volcano, 
followed by the rising of an inky-black cloud 
above it, through which darted tongues of 
flume resembling lightning. This cloud gra- 
dually spread outward, obscuring the sun, and 
shedding over everything a yellow sickly 
light, and at the same time depositing a fine 
sand, which rendered respiration difficult and 
painful. This continued for two days, the 
obscuration becoming more and more dense, 
the sand falling more thickly, and the explo- 
sions becoming louder and more frequent. On 
the third day the explosions attained their 
maximum, and the darkness became intense. 
Sand continued to fall, and the people deserted 
their houses, fearing the roofs would yield be- 
neath the weight. This sand fell several 
inches deep at Leon, more than 100 miles 
distant. It fell in Jamaica, Vera Cruz, and 
Santa Fé de Begota, over an area of 1500 
miles in diameter. The noise of explosions 
wis heard nearly as fur, and the superintend- | 







































ent of Belize, 800 miles distant, mustered his | sion which took place in the month of January, 
troops, under the impression that there was a/ 1803, was preceded by a dreadful phenome- 
naval action off the harbour. All nature|non—the sudden melting of the snows that 
seemed overawed; the birds deserted the air,|covered the mountain. For twenty years be- 
and the wild beasts their fastnesses, crouching | fore, no smoke or vapour, that could be per- 
terror-stricken and harmless in the dwellings | ceived, had issued from the crater; and ina 
of men. The people for a hundred leagues single night the subterraneous fire became so 
groped, dumb with horror, amid the thick | active that at sunrise the internal walls of the 
darkness, bearing crosses on their shoulders | cone, heated, no doubt, tu a very considerable 
and stones on their heads, in penitential de-| temperature, appeared naked and of the dark 
basement and dismay. Many believed the|colour which is peculiar to vitrified scorie. 
day of doom had come, and crowded to the} At the port of Guayaquil, 156 miles distant, in 
tottering churches, where, in the pauses of the|a straight line from the crater, the noises of 
explosions, the voices of the priests were heard |the volcano were heard day and night, like 
in solemn invocation to Heaven. The strong-|continued discharges of a battery, and they 
est lights were invisible at the distance of a| were distinguished on the Pacific Ocean to the 
few feet; and, to heighten the terrors of the|south-west of Puna. The mass of scorie and 
scene, occasional lightnings traversed the dark- | the huge pieces of rock thrown out of this vol- 
ness, shedding a lurid glare over the scone. |cano and spread over the neighbouring valleys 
This continued for forty-three hours, and then| would form, says Humboldt, were they heaped 
gradually passed away. For some leagues |together, a colossal mountain, 
around the volcano the sand and ashes had} A remarkable volcanic explosion in Mexico, 
fallen to the depth of several feet. Of course\has been recorded by Humboldt, when the 
the operations of the volcano could only be| volcano of Jorullo (having an elevation of be- 
known by the results. A crater had been|tween 1500 and 1600 feet above the surround- 
opened, several miles in circumference, from | ing plain) was raised in one night. Until the 
which had flowed vast quantities of lava into| middle of the 18th century the plain from 
the sea, on one hand, and the gulf of Fonseca | which this volcano rose consisted of cultivated 
on the other. The verdant sides of the moun- | fields. It was surrounded by basaltic moun- 
tain were now rough, burned and seamed, and | tains which seemed to indicate anterior vol- 
covered with disrupted roots and fields of lava.|canic convulsions. In June, 1759, frightful 
The quantity of matter ejected was incredible} sounds proceeded from beneath the ground, 
in amount. I am informed, by the captain of| accompanied by frequent earthquakes. These 
a vessel which passed along the coast a few/l!asted fifty or sixty days, but had for some 
days afier, that the sea for fifty leagues was | time ceased, when, on the 28th of September, 
covered with floating masses of pumice, and|they recommenced, and on the 29h, from 
that he sailed for a whole day through it, with-| three to four square miles rose up like a blad- 
out being able to distinguish but here and|der. Flames spread over an area of from one 
there an open space of water. The appear-|to two miles square. Fragments of burning 
ance of this mountain is now desolate beyond | rock were thrown to prodigious heights ; and, 
description, Not a trace of life appears upon|through a dense mass of cinders, the ground 
its parched sides, Here and there are open-| was seen by the light of the volcanic fire to be 
ings emitting steam, small jets of smoke and | agitated like the sea. ‘Two rivers, which be- 
sulphurous vapours ; and in some places the| fore watered the plain, were precipitated into 
ground is swampy from thermal springs, It| the burning crevices, and so incited the flames, 
is said that the discharge of ashes, sand, and | that they were perceived on an extensive plain 
lava, was followed by a flow of water; and|more than 4000 feet above the plain of the 
the story seems corroborated by the particular | volcano. Eruptions of mud and clay, enclosing 
smoothness of some parts of the slope. The| rounded masses of basalt, followed. Thou- 
height of this mountain is not, | think, more|sands of little cones, from six to nine feet 
than 2500 feet. The anniversary of the ces-| high, rose from the surface, which, when vis- 
sation of this eruption is celebrated in the most| ited by Humboldt, nearly fifiy years after- 
solemn manner throughout all Central Ame-| wards, had a temperature of 203° ; from some 
rica. of them issued subterranean sounds, like those 
Cotopaxi is one of the loftiest volcanoes of}of a fluid in ebullition. Besides the chief 
South America, and one of the most active.| mountain of Jorullo, five other hills, varying 
Its altitude is about 18,000 feet. It is situated|in height from 1200 to 1500 feet, rose from 
in the province of Quito, at about thirty-six | the same crevice. Immense quantities of lava, 
miles distance from the town of that name. | both scoriaceous and basaltic were discharged, 
Some of the phenomena of its eruptions have} and the eruptions did not cease till the follow- 
been described by Humboldt. ing February. ‘The houses in Queretaro, 144 
He says, that, in 1738, the flames of Coto-| miles distant, were covered by the cinders 
paxi rose 2700 feet above the brink of the|thrown up. 
crater. In 1744, the roarings of the volcano 
were heard as far as Honda, a town on the 















































(To be continued.) 


eae Sony ae Taw Vle ae A Reautiful Discovery in the Management of 
quantity of ashes ejected by the mouth was so Bees. 


great, that, in the town of Hambato and Ta. 
cunga, day broke only at three in the after- 
noon, and the inhabitants were obliged to use 
lanterus in walking the streets, 


It has hitherto been regarded as a well es- 
tablished fact, that bees require the light to be 
carefully excluded from their habitations. — L. 
The explo-| L. Langstroth, of Chestnut street, a native of 


this city, and a gentleman of equal worth and 
accomplishment, who has been engaged for 
many years in the scientific investigation of 
their habits, has most conclusively proved that 
this is not the case. The various glass ob- 
serving hives, which have been used by inge- 
nious naturalists, have always been furnished 
with shutters, to be opened only when the 
hives are inspected. Such a sudden admission 
of light exerts a disturbing influence upon the 
bees. Mr. Langstroth has hives of his own 
invention, in which the bees are exposed to the 
fulllight of day,so thatall their beautiful works 
are as easily examined as the articles exhibit- 
ed in a shop-keeper’s window. They do not 
manifest the slightest dislike to such a perfect 
flood of light. 

It is obvious that this unexpected discovery 
must greatly facilitate a thorough knowledge 
of the habits of this wonderful insect; as the 
Queen is almost constantly in sight, and all 
the mysteries of the hive are unfolded in the 
most ample manner to the lover of nature. 
We know that Mr. Langstroth has been re- 
peatedly consulted respecting the best means 
of ventilating public rooms ; and we strongly 
suspect him of having stolen some of his ideas 
from the admirable principles on which bees 
ventilate their hives. We wish he could per- 
suade the community that their public and pri- 
vate buildings ought to be at least as well ven- 
tilated as the humble dwelling of the bee, and 
thus aid in effecting a revolution, the import- 
ance of which to the public health cannot be 
over-estimated,— North American and U. S. 
Gazette. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
PROCRASTINATION. 


One of the greatest banes to success in 
every undertaking, is that of a disposition to 
omit the labour or trouble which properly be- 
longs to the present lime, with the prospect of 
doing it at a future period; at the same time 
that we build our expectations on its accom- 
plishment, and make our calculations upon 
the performance as though it had actually been 
effected. Our lives may dwindle out in extra- 
vagant expectations only, when resolution and 
perseverance are wanting to effect our pur- 
poses, or we may please ourselves with mere 
visionary schemes without ever realizing their 
fulfilment, while on the contrary the prompt 
and energetic derive a continual and substan- 
tial benefit from the execution of their projects. 
No sooner should our proper business or our 
duty be clearly seen, than measures should be 
directly taken towards its execution, minding 
that if anything stands in the way of its com- 
pletion, it is some circumstance or event be- 
yond our control, and that neither indolence 
nor indifference is permitted to deter us from 
pursuing a straightforward course, 

Always to have urgent business in view, 
yet never to do it, with the language ever 
ready, ‘ there is time enough,” may only pro- 
duce temporal disappointment; but incalculably 
disastrous indeed, must be the consequence, if 
this remissness should steal upon us so insen- 
sibly, as to induce the omission of the primary 
concep of our lives. If any individuals have 
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been made sensible at different times, that their| 
lives are not so circumspect as they should be 
—that they are not enough concerned in re- 
gard to things of the greatest moment—or that 
they are negligent in some special duty, quict- 
ing their apprehensions under the idea that 
there will be time enough hereafter to attend 
to these concerns, their cases are dangerous in 
the extreme. What can we imagine so griev- 
ous and trying as for any to delay their em- 
ployer’s business, till the time in which it 
should have been done, has passed away. The 
offensive character of this lukewarmness and 
indifference, is forcibly set forth in the lan- 
guage to the church of the Laodiceans: “ | 
know thy works that thou art neither cold nor 
hot: I would thou wert cold or hot. So then 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth.” 
(Rev. iii. 15, 16.) 

Then how necessary it is that industry and 
diligence keep pace with manifested duty—that 
the work may be performed while it is day, 
lest the night overtake us, wherein no man 
can work. The present time only is ours ; 
and for the right employment of each passing 
hour we are awfully responsible, remembering 
that the omission of work which belongs to the 
present, may preclude the successful comple- 
tion of the duty which appertains to the future. 

State of New York. 


en 


Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 
R. SHACKLETON TO HANNAH PLUMSTEAD, JR. 


Ballitore, 4th of Fourth month, 1779. 
My own little family is very comfortably 


settled, and my desires are, that our present 
ease and tranquillity may be received at the 
hand of the munificent, merciful Donor, with 
humble gratitude and devotedness of heart, that 
He may be graciously pleased to continue to us 
His benefits and protection. His eye, my dear 
friend, marks us. He sees whether in pros- 
perity we acknowledge Him, the author of it, 
and whether He be the principal in all our 
thoughts. He is a Friend, who if we give 
ourselves to be limited and directed by Him 
in prosperity, will, as we cling closely to Him, 
effectually help us in the day of adversity and 
distress. 

Samuel Spavold, and Thomas Carrington, 
afier paying a very acceptable visit to Friends 
of this nation, in all, or most of their meetings, 
and many of their families, have lately, | un- 
derstand, sailed for Liverpool. You have 
now, I suppose, our dear friends, Samuel 
Neale and Joseph Garrett, with you. 1 believe 
they will be helped with best help in their 
Master’s service, that they will go down deep, 
and bring up memorials of the authenticity of 
their commission. | wish the hearts of those 
amongst whom they labour, were as open to 
receive the Master and his doctrine, as their 
ears are open to receive the message of his 
servants. R. 8. 


— 


R, SHACKLETON TO LYDIA SHACKLETON. 


Waterford, 17th of Seventh mo., 1779. 
My dear Lydia,—When | had written one 
side of a letter this morning, herewith sent to 


thy husband, I received an affecting epistle 
from him, dated as yesterday. His lines, (for 
| know his honest heart,) are the genuine 
effusions of a mind then immediately impress- 
ed with a lively, tendering sense of multiplied 
heavenly and earthly favours. May it be your 
care, renewedly to seek after the arising of 
the virtue and power of Truth in your own 
minds, which will enable you often to put up 
such offerings—offerings grateful both to God 
and man, I accept with joy, this incense of 
gratitude offered to me; and I pray God to 
cherish in the hearts of you both, those hum- 
ble, sweet, and grateful sensations, which are 
of his own kindling, and find acceptance with 
Him. My beloved children! your station al- 
lotted you in life is arduous and complicated, 
and ye cannot fill it up with propriety, without 
Divine wisdom. Make it, therefore, (as young 
Solomon did,) your first choice, that ye may go 
in and out, (i, e. in the modern phrase behave,) 
wisely before your numerous family, and the 
necessarily consequent numerous connexions 
and appendages of it. The friendship which the 
world professes is, generally, capricious and 
insincere: their favour is deceitful, and their 
applause uncertain; but by commending our- 
selves to the consciences of all men in our 
dealings with them and in the way of our oc- 
cupation, doing service to God rather than 
to man, we shall be upheld over and above 
the fluctuating tempers of men,—over their 
insidious smiles, as well as their overbearing 
frowns. So help you God, in his mercy, 
prays your truly affectionate father, who has 
tasted of good and evil, and has had some ex- 
perience in the ways and manners of men ; 
and who upon the whole of his observation, 
and his feelings, bears this testimony to you, 
the objects of his dear parental affection, that 
to walk humbly in the fear of the Lord,—to 
act in all respects consistently with His law, 
written in our consciences,—and to be dili- 
gent in cultivating seasons of renewed ac- 
quaintance with him, by inward retirement, 
are our combined duty and interest. 

With great propriety and delicacy thy hus- 
band also makes me acquainted with the pleas- 
ing prospect of the continuation of our name 
on the earth; a name not rendered (that I 
know of) illustrious among men by wealth, 
worldly honour, and titles conferred on the 
possessors of it; but which has been made re- 
spectable by several of our ancestors, who, in 
their measure, walked with God; and God 
took them, and gave them a name among his 
saints in light. 

For the first time I subscribe myself with 
great pleasure, 

My dear Lydia’s a 
.S. 


The Cross of Christ-—Christ’s cross is the 
sweetest burden that I bare; it is such a bur- 
den as wings are to a bird, or sails to a ship, 
to carry me forward to my harbour, 

Hold fast Christ, but take his cross and 
himself cheerfully. Christ and his cross are 
not separable in this life, however they part 
at heaven’s door. 

To be crucified to the world is not so highly 
accounted of by us as it should be: how hea- 
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venly a thing it is to be deaf and dumb to this 
world’s sweetest music ! 

Make others to see Christ in you, moving, 
doing, speaking, and thinking: your actions 
will speak of him, if he be in you. 

Go where you will, your soul will find no 
rest but in Christ’s bosom. Inquire for him, 
come to him, and rest you on Christ the Son 
of God. I sought him, and I found in him all 
I can wish or want.—Rutherford’s Letters. 


—>+>+ 


Theory is the guide of practice, and prac- 
tice is the life of theory. 


——=>>_ 


For “ The Friend.”’ 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. 


All hail to thee, thou regal visitant, 
Sitting a queen upon thy throne of state ! 
Born sovereign of the broad domain of flowers, 
Thou comest to an empire, rooted firm 
In the old earth, while compassing the wave. 
Subjects await thee, where a tropic sun 
Reddens them, with his fervor, to a flame; 
Where the gay flowers their tribute send to thee 
In flashes from the wayside : nor less true 
In its allegiance, our blossom pale 
Folding its snowy mantle, till the blast 
Pass safely over; in its tissues frail, 
Bearing clear evidence of that good Hand 
Which “ tempered the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
lf in the meanest plant, 

We trace the doings of a loving hand, 
Working for our enjoyment ; oh, how much 
We owe Thee, Infinitely Guod, for this 
Thy floral masterpiece! Thou, who condescends 
To clothe the light grass, waving in the wind, 
Hast wrought these lines of beauty, all Thyself! 
No toiling and no spinning but Thine own! 
And Thou hast fashioned them, till royalty 
Never arrayed itself like one of these. 
Beauty lies floating in the upturned leaf, 
Nestles within the folded petals, touching them 
With rosy tint; while fragrance, that has made 
The air dense with its presence, lures the bee 
From its accustomed range. 

* + * * . 
Where the swift waters of the Amazon 
Forget their onward tendency awhile, 
And steal aside within some broad lagoon, 
That heaves its surges only to the tune 
Of a stray wind ; the lonely voyager, 
Wearied with endless labyrinths of shade, 
Of tangled thickets and the matted vine, 
That weaves its mesh of wild luxuriance ; 
Bent suddenly upon his oar, to gaze 
On what to his bewildered vision, seemed 
Enchanted ground. Far o’er the yielding wave 
Was spread a pavement of gigantic leaves, 
Most cunningly inlaid with lovely flowers ; 
These, pale with infancy, those in the blush 
Of warm maturity. And as he urged 
His skiff among them, could that boatman fail 
To read the lesson, that a Power exists 
Not only to adorn the cultured field, 
But that it thus delighteth to make glad 
“The wilderness and solitary place” ? 

Ninth month. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Letter of William Penn. 


The occasion which called forth the follow- 
ing letter was this. Benjamin Furly, who had 
been shaken from his stability in the Truth by 
the influence of John Perrott, was at this time 
violently opposing in Holland, the good form 
in respect to marriage, which George Fox and 
his wise-hearted companions were establishing 
throughout the Society of Friends. To the 
misguided admirergpf Perrott, the comely or- 
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der enjoined on them in this important matter, 
was considered to be a sad departure from the 
spirituality of the Truth, and a going back to 
mere formality. They would have gladly 
seen the regulated public solemnity of the cove- 
nant taken away, and each pair left to accom- 
plish their union as they saw best. In this 
they closely resembled some of the modern 
Separatists from Truth. 


Dear Friend Peter Hendricks,— 

Blessed are they that are kept by the Lord: 
it shall go well with them ;. and this all have 
daily need of, whom the Lord has visited in 
this day; O! they can say now as ever in 
days past, that such are preserved in perfect 
peace, and live in a quiet habitation : the Lord 
stays the minds of his people every where upon 
him and keeps them in the hour of trial. I 
perceive by the two letters, how things have 
been, and my soul has been made sad by rea- 
son of that jumble that was among you. | 
have written to Benjamin Furly about it, his 
letter will satisfy thee how plainly I dealt with 
him, and told him that a short brittle spirit 
will never do God’s work, advising him that 
he would come into that weighty life which 
can bear and suffer, and is not so easy to be 
provoked. I read his letters and mine to him, 
to dear G. F. ; in short, I overlook all those ag- 
gravating expressions and bury them by the 
power of God ; and you must do the like ; and 
be patient and long-suffering and commit your 
cause to the Lord. As to the paper of R. B. 
| know not where it is; next ’twas only me- 
morandums and signified not much : it was too 
abrupt ; furthermore as to the thing itself, this 
G. F. and I agreed I should write ; first that 
if any out of tenderness of conscience (after 
having performed the order among Friends yet 
before marriage solemnized) desired to inform 
the magistrate of their intentions in order to 
manifest their clearness, they were left to their 
liberty without being judged or censured by 
Friends, yet that they might not censure 
Friends that keep their first practice. 2dly. 
That after the marriage is solemnized, if any 
desire to carry or send the magistrate a copy 
of the certificate, they have their freedom so 
to do, 

These two things I remember, and if the 
paper were short, must such vehement reflec- 
tion and indignation be conceived or shown 
for such omission? Oh! this is not weighty 
enough for Truth; but I hope the Lord will 
preserve you all in his wisdom and love, that 
you may keep the seamless garment without 
rent, and feel yourselves covered with the 
same. My dear salutation in the life of Jesus 
Christ our Lord is to thee and brethren, and 
all Friends: O my dear Friends, keep low and 
tender in the Holy Seed that has visited you, 
that your joy may be increased, and your 
peace sweetly and deeply flow as a pure river. 
O my soul remembers with pure prayers the 
arm of the Lord that was with us in your 
lands and countries,—whatever comes of the 
work, God’s day is sounded, and the Lord’s 
controversy is declared, and all shall work to- 
gether for good to them that keep their eye to 
the Lord. Let me hear from thee sometimes, 
Expect suddenly, the Lord permitting, an ac. 










count of the debate between us and 
dear Peter, in-dear brotherly kindness that is 


easy to be entreated, | rest thy faithful friend 
and brother, 



















- So 


Wu, Penn. 
Lond., 19th of Ninth mo., 1677. 


Dear Peter and Friends,— 


Keep in the Seed and power of God that was 


before all and will out-last all, in which you 


will all be preserved in peace and quietness ; 


and so with my love to you all in Holland and 


England and elsewhere, 
G. F. 


ooo 


From the Presbyterian. 


The Temple of Jerusalem and the Areh 
of Titus, 


It may well be doubted whether all the curi- 


osities and antiquities which Rome contains 
possess for the Christian half the interest 


which belongs to the Arch of Titus. Certain 
Lam, that afier a stay in the fallen city of 
many weeks, spent in diligent examination of 
its wonders, there are none of them which [| 
so much rejoice having seen. The Arch of 
Titus, situated at the extreme end of the old 
Roman Forum, is regarded as the most beau- 
tiful of the Roman Arches ; but the interest 
which attaches to it is chiefly due to the fact, 
that it was erected in commemoration of the 
conquest of Jerusalem ; and that it contains on 
the side of one of the piers, a representation 
in bas-relief, of a triumphal procession bearing 
the spoils of the Temple. Some of these spoils 
can no longer be distinguished ; but the seven 
branched candlestick, the silver trumpets, and 
I think also, the golden table of shew bread, 
still remain, and can easily be recognized. 
What greatly adds to the interest of these bas- 
reliefs, is that they are the only authentic re- 
presentations of the implements of the temple 
in existence, and moreover, they perfectly cor- 
respond with the description of Josephus ; there 
can be no doubt that they were copied from 
the originals. That one who reverences and 
loves the [Scriptures of Truth] should be con- 
scious of indescribable emotions, as he looks 
upon this sculpture, cannot be wondered at 
when the following things are considered. 

1. There rises up before him a new and 
most impressive evidence that the Temple 
worship was really such as he has been taught 
that it was. He does not indeed see the very 
gold and silver utensils which the descendants 
of Aaron employed in God’s house; but he 
sees what is the next thing to it, and that is a 
copy of these utensils, carved in solid marble 
by the very people by whom the temple was 
destroyed. A knowledge of the things rela- 
ting to the religious ceremonies of the ancient 
Jews is therefore conveyed to his mind through 
a new inlet. It is true he fully believed the 
testimony of sacred and profane historians on . 
this subject before, but still it is delightful to 
see with his own eyes something which so 
fully agrees with what the Scriptures teach. 
2. He sees new and affecting evidence of 
the truth of the prediction of our Saviour con- 


cerning the destructivn of Jerusalem and the 


nn . 
lemple. It was to commemorate this event, 











and to confer honour upon the Roman Gene- 
ral, that the arch was erected with its embel- 
lishments andsculpture; and the beholder of 
the ruin cannot contemplate it, if he is a Chris- 
lian, without associating it with his Saviour’s 
prediction. And though his mind was previ- 
ously satisfied as to the veracity of everything 
uttered by the blessed Redeemer, yet here is 
evidence entirely different from any he has 
ever had, and which not every one may 
enjoy. 

3. Here is not only new evidence to him of 





our Saviour’s words, but evidence unintention- 
ally given by the very enemies of Christ, and 
by the haters and murderers of his people! 
When the Romans besieged and overthrew 
Jerusalem and destroyed its temple, were they 
conscious of the fact that they were carrying 
out to the letter the prediction of the Crucified 
One? Still less did they think, when they 
erected this monument to the conqueror, that 
they were giving their testimony to the world, 
that Jesus of Nazareth was a prophet sent 
from God. The Arch of Titus then stands 
not so much a monument to the prowess of 
the poor creature whose name is inscribed on 
it, as a monument of the infinite power of that 
Being who is able to cause the wrath of man 
to praise him, 

I will add but a word more in relation to 
this wonderful ruin, which may not be without 
interest. It stands near two other triumphal 
arches, more imposing in their appearance, 
but not so elegant—the arch of Septimius Se- 
verus, and the arch of Constantine. It has 
but one archway, and is ornamented on each 
side with fluted columns. The vault of the 
arch is richly ornamented with sunk panels 
and roses, and in the centre is a bas-relief 
representing the deification of Titus. 

—_—_— 


For ‘*The Friend.” 


The Princess Elizabeth of the Rhine. 


(Continued from page 412, Vol. XXIV.) 


On Seventh-day, the 22d of Seventh month, 
William Penn and companions returned to 
Herworden, having a concern for yet further 
labour in the court of the Princess. William 
vives the following account of the opportunities 
they had with her. 

‘* We sent to inform her of our arrival, and 
to know what hour it would be convenient for 
us to visit her; who returned us this answer,— 
that being then employed in the business of 
her government, it would be the second hour 
in the afternoon before she could be at leisure. | 

“ The time being come, we went to visit 
her, and found both her and the Countess rea- 
dy to receive us; which they did with much 
love and tenderness. 1| observed them to be! 
much lower in their spirits than ever, and that 
our former opportunities had had a blessed 
effect upon them. That afternoon was em- 
ployed in the narrative of our travels, which 
they heard with great attention and refresh- 
ment. ‘The whole discourse ended with a 
precious little meeting. The house being 





clear of strangers, they both earnestly pressed 
us to sup with them, which being not well able 
to decline, we submitted to. 

* At supper, the poser of the Lord came 
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upon me, and it was a true supper to us, for 
the hidden manna was manifested and broken 
amongst us ; yea, a blessed meeting it proved 
tous. QO, the reverent tenderness and lowly 
frame of spirit that appeared this evening, both 
in the Princess and Countess. The French- 
woman we found greatly improved, both in 
her love and understanding ; yea, she was 
very zealous and very broken, and was always 
with us on these occasions. After supper we 
returned to the Princess’s chamber, where we 
staid till it was about ten at night. At part- 
ing, I desired the Princess would give us such 
another opportunity next day, being the first 
day of the week, as we had the last time we 
were with her: she answered me, ‘ With all 
my heart: but will ye not come in the morn- 
ing too? I replied, ‘Yes, willingly ; what 
time wilt thou be ready to receive us?’ she an- 
swered, ‘ At seven o’clock.’ 

** About seven o’clock the next morning we 
came; about eight the meeting began, and 
held till eleven: several persons of the city, 
as well as those of her own family, being pre- 
sent. ‘The Lord’s power very much affected 
them, and the Countess was twice much bro- 
ken while we spoke. After the people were 
gone out of the chamber, it lay upon me from 
the Lord to speak to them two, the Princess 
and the Countess, with respect to their parti- 
cular conditions, occasioned by these words 
from the Princess, ‘1 am fully convinced : but 
O, my sins are great!’ 

“ Whilst | was speaking, the glorious power 
of the Lord wonderfully rose, yea, after an 
awful manner, and had a deep entrance upon 
their spirits ; especially the Countess’s, so that 
she was broken to pieces: God hath raised, 
and | hope fixed, his own testimony in them. 

‘* We returned to our inn, and after dinner 
we came back to the second meeting on that 
day, which began about the second hour in the 
afternoon: and truly, the reverent, blessed, 
sure word of life was divided aright, and a 
precious sense of Truth was raised in the 
meeting. ‘There came more of the city than 
in the morning, and we were much comforted 
in the Lord’s power that was with us. For 
the Truth had passage, and the hungry were 
satisfied, and the simple-hearted deeply af- 
fected. 

“This day at both meetings was one of the 
Princess’s women, who never was at meeting 
before; and she, though very shy of us the 
last time, became tender and loving to us ;— 
she was truly reached. Magnified be the 
name of the Lord, whose presence was with 
us, and whose arm stood by us! After meet- 
ing, the.Princess pressed us to stay and sup 
with her, pleading the quietness of the family, 
and that they were alone. At supper, as the 
night before, it was upon me to commemorate 
the goodness of the Lord, his daily providences, 
and how precious he is, in the covenant of 
light, to the dear children and followers of the 
light. Great was the reverence and tender- 
ness, that was upon the spirits of both Princess 
and Countess at that instant. After supper, 
we returned to the Princess’s chamber, where 
we spent the rest of our time, in holy silence, 
or discourse, till about the tenth hour, and then 
we repaired to our quarters, 





* Next morning about eight o’clock, we re- 
turned to the court, where the Princess and 
Countess were ready to receive us. The 
morning was employed in a very serious rela- 
tion, concerning the affairs, practice, and suf- 
ferings of our Friends in England, with which 
they seemed greatly affected ; when, about the 
eleventh hour, the rattling of a coach inter- 
rupted us. The Countess immediately stept 
out to see what was the matter; and returned 
with a countenance somewhat uneasy, telling 
us that the young Princes, nephews to the 
Princess and the Graef of Donau, were come 
to visit her. Upon which I told them, we 
should withdraw, and return to our lodging ; 
but entreated, that forasmuch as we were to 
depart that night with the post-wagon, we 
might not be disappointed of a farewell meet- 
ing with them ; and the rather, for that I had 
a great burden upon my spirit: which they 
readily complied with, telling me, these per- 
sons would only dine and be gone. As we 
went to the door, the Countess stepped before 
us, and opened it for us; and as | passed by, 
she looked upon me with a weighty counte- 
nance, and fetched a deep sigh, crying out, 
‘O the cumber and entanglements of this vain 
world ! they hinder all good.’ Upon which, | 
replied, looking her steadfastly in the face, ‘O 
come thou out of them then !’ 

“ Afier we had dined at our lodging, some- 
thing being upon me to write to the professors 
of religion of that country, I went up to my 
chamber, that I might be the more retired. 
Just as | was about the conclusion of the paper, 
came the steward of the house of the Princess, 
with this message, that the Princess entreated 
us to come to her; for the Graef of Donau 
had a great desire to see us, and to speak with 
us. This brought a fresh weight and exercise 
upon us ; but committing all to the Lord, and 
casting our care upon him, we went. 

‘ Being arrived, the Graef approached us in 
French: at first he took no great notice of 
our unceremonious behaviour, but proceeded 
to inquire of our success in our journey, and 
what we found answering our journey and in- 
clinations. ‘Then we fell to points of religion, 
and the nature and end of true Christianity, 
and what is the way that leadeth to the eter- 
nal rest. After some short debate about com- 
plete sanctification in this life, we both agreed 
that self-denial, mortification, and victory was 
the duty, and therefore ought to be the endea- 
vour, of every sincere Christian, 

‘“‘From this, | fell to give him some account 
of my retreat from the world, and the induce- 
ments | had thereto, and the necessity of an 
inward work; with which he seemed much 
pleased. Afier this, he fell to the hat, &c. 
This choketh, and the rather, because it telleth 
tales. It telleth what people are; it marketh 
men for separatists; it is blowing a trumpet, 
and visibly crossing the world; and this, the 
fear of man, (greatly prevalent with too many 
serious people in that land,) cannot abide, 
starteth at, and runneth away from. Howbeit, 
the Lord enabled me to open the thing to him: 
as, that it was no plant of God’s planting, but 


a weed of degeneracy and apostacy ; a carnal 
and earthly honour, the effect, feeder, and 
pleaser of pride and of @vain mind ; and that 
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no advantage redounded to mankind by it ;— 
and how could they, who ought to do all to the 
glory of God, use that vain and unprofitable 
custom, which cannot be done to the glory of 
God? I entreated him seriously to consider 
with himself the rise and end of it; whence it 
came, what it pleased, and what that was which 
was angry if it had it not, 

“[ also told him of the sincere and ser- 
viceable respect, which Truth substituteth in 
place thereof: and I exhorted him to simpli- 
city and poverty of spirit : to be like that Jesus 
whom he professed to be his Saviour, whose 
outside as well as doctrine pleased not the 
Jews ;—and so we parted. He took his leave 
of the Princess, and then of us, with great 
civility. 

“After he was gone, the Princess desired 
us to withdraw to her bed-chamber, and there 
we began our farewell meeting. ‘The thing 
lay weighty upon me, and that in the deep 
dread of the Lord ; and magnified be the name 
of the Lord, he overshadowed us with his 
glory. His heavenly, breaking, dissolving 
power richly flowed amongst us, and his min- 
istering angel of life was in the midst of us. 
Let my soul never forget the divine sense that 
overwhelmed all. At that blessed farewell | 
took of them, much opened in me of the hour 
of Christ’s temptation, his watchfulness, perse- 
verance and victory ; also about the ten vir- 
gins, what the true virgin was, the true oil, and 
lamp; and what the bridegroom, his door, 
chamber, and supper; and in the conclusion 
of that stream of heavenly melting love, with 
which we were all deeply affected, I fell upon 
my knees, recommending them unto the Lord, 
with strong cries to him for their preservation, 
and besought the Lord’s presence with us,— 
and so ended. 

‘“« Afier some pause I went to the Princess, 
and took her by the hand, which she received 
and embraced with signs of a weighty kind- 
ness, being much broken. I spoke a few 


words apart to her, and left the blessing and | 


peace of Jesus with and upon her. Then | 
went to the Countess, and left a particular ex- 
hortation with her, who frequently besought 
me to remember her, and to implore the Lord 
on her behalf. From her I went to the 
Frenchwoman, and bid her be faithful and 
constant to that which she knew; she was 
exceedingly broken, and took an affectionate 
leave of us. 

**Then I spoke to the rest and took leave 
severally of them ; my companions did all the 
like. They followed us to the outer room ; 
and there it was upon me to step to the Count- 


ess, and once more to speak to her, and to} 


take my leave of her; which she received and 
returned with great sense, humility, and love. 
So turning to them all, my heart and eye to 
the Lord, | prayed that the fear, presence, 
love and life of God, with all heavenly bless- 
ings, might descend and rest upon them, then 
and forever. 

‘““We went to our lodging, cleared the 
house, exhorted the family, left books, and 
then took wagon for Wesel, about two hun- 
dred English miles from Herwerden. We 
rode three nights and days, without lying down 
on a bed, or sleeping, otherwise than in the 





wagon, which was only covered with an old | 

ragged sheet. The company we had with us, 

made twelve in number, which much straiten- 

ed us: they were often, if not always, vain, 
even in their religious songs, which is the 
fashion of that country, especially by night ; 
they call them Luther’s songs, and sometimes 
psalms, We were forced olten to reprove and 
testify against their hypocrisy ; to be full of 
vain and often profane talk one hour, and sing 
psalms to God the next, we showed them the 
deceit and abomination of. We passed through 
several great towns by the way, Lipstadt, 
Ham, &c. Many discourses we had of Truth, 

and the religion and worship that was truly 
Christian, and all was very well; they bore 
what we said. But one thing was remarkable, 
that may not be omitted: I “had aot been six 
hours in the wagon, before an heavy weight 
and unusual oppression fell upon me ; yea, it 
weighed me almost to the grave, that | could 
almost say, my soul was sad even unto death. 
| knew not at present the ground of this exer- 
cise: it remained about twenty-four hours 
upon me. ‘Then it opened in me, that it was 
a travail for the seed of God, that it might 
arise over all in them I had left behind, and 
that nothing might be lost but the son of per- 

dition. O the strong cries, and deep agonies, 
many tears and sincere bowings and hum- 
blings of soul before the Lord, that his holy 
sense, which was raised in them, might be 
preserved alive in them, and they forever in 
it! that they might grow and spread, as hea- 
venly plants of righteousness, to the glory of 
the name of the Lord.” 


(To be continued.) 





Discovery of Woodpeckers’ Stores, 


In stripping off the bark I observed it per- 
forated with holes larger than those which a 
musket bullet would make, spaced with most 
accurate precision, as if bored under the guid- 
ance of a rule and compass, and many of them 
filled most neatly with acorns, Earlier in the 
season | remarked the holes in mostly all the 
softer timber, but, imagining they were caused | 

by wood insects, [ did not stop to examine or 
inquire; but now, finding them studded with 
acorns firmly fixed in, which I knew could not 
have been driven there by the wind, I sought 
for an explanation, which was practically 
given me by Captain S *s pointing out a 
flock of woodpeckers busily and noisily em- 
ployed in the provident task of securing their 
winter’s provisions, for it appears that that 
sagacious bird is not all the time thrifilessly 
engaged in “tapping the hollow beach-tree” 
for the mere idle purpose of empty sound, but 
spends its summer season in picking those 
holes, in which it lays its store of food for the 
winter, where the elements can neither affect | 
it or place it beyond their reach, and it is con- 
sidered a sure omen that the snowy period is 
approaching when these birds commence stow- 
ing away their acorns, which otherwise might 
be covered by its fall. 1 frequently paused 
from my chopping to watch them in my neigh- 
bourhood, with the acorns in their bills, half 
clawing, half flying round the tree, and ad- 








at different holes until they found one of its 
exact calibre ; when, inserting the pointed end, 

they tapped it home most artistically with 
their beaks, and flew down for another. But 
their natural instinct is even more remarkable 
in the choice of the nuts, which you will in- 
variably find sound ; whereas it is a matter of 
impossibility, in selecting them for roasting, to 
pick up a batch that will not have half of them 
unfit for use, the most safe and polished look- 

ing very frequently containing a large grub 
generated within. Even the wily Indian, with 
all his craft and experience, is unable to arrive 
at anything like an unerring selection ; while 
in a large bag full that we took from the bark 
of our log, there was not one containing the 
slightest germ of decay. They never encroach 
on their packed store until all on the surface 
are covered, when they resort to those in the 
bark, and peck them of their contents without 
removing the shell from the holes.—Kelly’s 
Excursion to California. 


———=_—_— 


SEA SICKNESS, 


At the late meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, a paper was read by J. Atkinson, “ On 
Sea-sickness, and a New Remedy (for its Pre- 
vention,” from which we make the following 
extract : 


‘‘ Let a person on shipboard, when the ves- 
sel is bounding over the waves, seat himself, 
and take bold of a tumbler nearly filled with 
water or other liquid, and at the same time 
make an effort to prevent the liquid from run- 
ning over, by keeping the mouth of the glass 
horizontal, or nearly so. When doing this, 
from the motion of the vessel, his hand and 
arm will seem to be drawn into different posi- 
tions, as if the glass were attracted by a pow- 
erful magnet. Continuing his efforts to keep 
the mouth of the glass horizontal, let him 
allow his hand, arm, and body to go through 
the various movements—as those observed in 
| sawing, planing, pumping, throwing a quoit, 
| &c.—which they will be impelled, without fa- 
|tigue, almost irresistibly to perform; and he 
will find this has the effect of preventing the 
giddiness and nausea that the rolling and toss- 
ing of the vessel have a tendency to produce 
in inexperienced voyagers. If the person is 
suffering from sickness at the commencement 
of his experiment, as soon as he grasps the 
glass of liquid in his hand, and suffers his arm 
to take its course and go through the move- 
ments alluded to, he feels as if he were per- 
forming them of his own free will—and the 
nausea abates immediately, and very soon 
ceases entirely, and does not return so long as 
he suffers his arm and body to assume the 
postures into which they seem to be drawn. 
Should he, however, resist the free course of 
his hand, he instantly feels a thrill of pain of 
a peculiarly stunning kind shoot through his 
head, and experiences a sense of dizziness and 
returning nausea, From this last circumstance 
the author of the paper infers it as probable, 
that the stomach is primarily affected through 
the cerebral mass, rather than through a dis- 
turbance of the thoracic and abdominal vis- 





mired the adroitness with which they tried it 


cera ; and he is of opinion, that the method of 
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preventing sea-sickness just described (which 
he has found by experience to be effectual) de- 
pends on the curious fact that involuntary 
motions communicited to the body by the roll- 
ing and tossing of the vessel are, by the means 
he adopts, apparently converted into voluntary 
motion.” 





Cure for Scandal.—* The north wind driv- 
eth away rain; so doth an angry countenance 
a backbiting tongue.”—Solomon., 

Mrs. Chalmers, of Anstruther, mother of the 
Doctor, had an extreme dislike to all petty 
scandal. She had one rule, which she made 
known among her acquaintances, and which 
she rigidly followed, ‘* Whenever told of any 
thing that a neighbour had said or done amiss, 
she instantly put on her bonnet, and went at 
once to the person, and told what had been 
said, and who had said it, and asked if it was 
true.” Those who follow this rule, we opine, 
will seldom have occasion to execute it. They 
who smile at scandal,.or listen to it compla- 
cently, obey not the injunction of the wise 
man. He who pours scandal into my ears 
gives me just occasion to be angry. He 
offends my good sense, by presuming that I 
wish to make my head a lumber-room, instead 
of a storehouse of useful knowledge ; he offends 
my good taste by presuming that I love gossip ; 
he offends my piety by thinking that I will 
‘rejoice in iniquity.” I am justified, by the 
wisest of men, in * looking him out of counte- 
nance.”—N. Y. Observer. 





Gigantic Water-Works in Ceylon.—We 
have held the opinion that the Croton Works 
were the most gigantic in the world, and we 
have heard the assumption made that no works 
of such magnitude ever existed in the days of 
oid. So far as the latter assertion is concern- 
ed, it is not correct. Mr. Tennant, in his re- 
cent travels in the Island of Ceylon, describes 
some ancient Water Tanks, beside which our 
Croton Works are as some small creek com- 
pared to the Hudson river. One tank, named 
Pathariecolorn, is seven miles long, three hun- 
dred feet broad, and sixty feet high. ‘The tank 
was faced throughout its entire length with 
layers of square stones. 

This huge tank is but one of a great many 
scattered over the country, and had been 
erected for irrigation. It is partly in ruins, 
as the waters flow freely out of a huge breach 
two hundred feet wide, which appears to have 
been made centuries ago. The race which 
constructed these tanks has passed away, and 
the country where, at one time, there existed 
a highly civilized and skilful engineering peo- 
ple, is now the abode of wild Veddahs, a race 
whose homes are in tents, and who wander 
about from place to place. An engineer has 
calculated that it would cost more than $4,. 
000,000 to construct the front embankment to 
this huge reservoir. What must have been 


the causes which exterminated the people who 
erected these works (and they must have been 
numerous) and left them to fall into ruins, 
ienanted only by the buffalo and the unclad 
The savage is surely not the natu- 


savage ? 





ral, but the unnatural, state of man—the sav-|present, among them, Cordelia Bayes, from 
age is man shipwrecked in social position.—| England, now on a religious visit to Friends 


N. Y. Paper. 
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The commencement of a new volume of 
“The Friend,” always brings with it a dispo- 
sition to review the events of the past year, 
and to renew our efforts to satisfy those who 
have so long and so steadily supported our 
weekly journal. To us one of the principal 
of those events has been, the loss of the esti- 
mable Friend who was for almost a quarter of 
a century the Editor of this paper. We have 
already paid our passing tribute to his memory 
and his services ; but it seems to us appropri- 
ate to the present occasion, to return to the 
subject, and express the respect and aflection 
felt by all who came within his influence. 

If there is any one quality more than an- 
other indispensable to the successful conducting 
of a paper like ours, it is a cautious, discrimi- 
nating, and patient spirit. We think that 
Robert Smith was eminently marked by this 
trait of character. The more impulsive may 
have thought that it sometimes, when essential 
principles were not at stake, bordered on inde- 
cision, and we are aware that he was occa- 
sionally betrayed into a disposition to procras- 
tinate and delay, that was inconvenient. But 
it carried him safely as an Editor through the 
exciting contests of the Hicksite separation ; 
and it was mainly owing to this that, notwith- 
standing the prominent position he occupied, 
he had few, if any, personal enemies. Al- 
though his education was that of our ordinary 
schools of seventy years ago, he had cultivated 
his mind by various and judicious reading, and 
was well versed in the different departments of 
English literature. He had a poetical and 
cultivated imagination, and an exquisite relish 
for the beauties of nature; but above all, a 
deep and ever-present reverence for its great 
Creator, mingled with gratitude for the plan 
of salvation which He had prepared through 
Christ for lost man. Literary in his tastes, 
unambitious of wealth or fame, he passed along 
calmly and unobtrusively, and having submit- 
ted to those baptisms which are necessary to 
cleanse the human heart, with a well-grounded 
reliance in his Saviour, his end was serene. 

Although the supplying of the pages of 
“The Friend,” had latterly, from the increas- 
ing feebleness of his age, devolved much upon 
others, yet his clear and discriminating judg- 
ment was appealed to in every case of import- 
ance or difficulty, and did not fail him to the 
last. We feel the loss in him of a long-tried 
and faithful advocate of Truth, and pursue our 
onward course, with sincere desires that the 
future volumes of “The Friend” may be a:. 
safely and prudently conducted as the past. 





OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


The meeting of Ministers and Elders con- 
vened on Seventh-day, the 6th instant. Seve- 
ral ministers from other Yearly Meetings were 





in this country. 

On Second-day, the meeting for business 
commenced ; we understand it was about the 
ordinary size. The usual business was trans- 
acted. Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings 
were read ; one from the larger body in New 
England was on the table, but the meeting 
declined having it read. 

On Third-day, the state of Society as ex- 
hibited by the Answers to the Queries, was 
gone into, and occupied most of the sitting. 
The meeting closed on Sixth-day. 

We shall give a further and more particular 
account in a succeeding number of our paper. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received of A. L. Benedict, for Ellis Willits, $6, 
vols, 22, 23 and 24; of B. Sheppard, agent, for E. Mil- 
ler, $2, vol. 24, and for Edmund Dayis, $2, to 24, vol. 
25; of Jehu Fawcett, agent, for A. Steward, $4, vols. 
23 and 24; for D. Satterthwaite, $2, vol. 25; for R. 
Boone, $2, to 25, vol. 25. A. Battey, agent, for Pela- 
tiah Gove, $2, vol. 25; for Dl. Nichols, $2, vol. 25 ; for 
Geo. Harkness, $2, vol. 24. L. Aldrich, per J. B., $6, 
vols, 22,23 and24, A.S. L. Exton, $2, vol. 25. M. 
B. Ladd, Va., $2, vol. 24. 


BINDING, 


“The Friend” and other periodicals, &c., 
neatly and substantially bound on moderate 
terms at the office of publication. Persons re- 
siding at a distance can have them attended to 
at short notice, by sending them addressed to 
John Richardson, No. 50 North Fourth street. 





NOTICE. 


The Third, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Six- 
teenth Volumes of “ The Friend,” will be fur- 
nished in sheets to early applicants, at one 
dollur per volume, or one-half the subscription 


umes supplied at the subscription price. ‘Those 
desirous to complete the series may not ata 
future time find so favourable an opportunity. 





WANTED 


A woman Friend suitably qualified to take 
the situation of Principal in the Select School 
for Girls, in this city. Application may be 
made to Lindzey Nicholson, No. 24 South 
Twelfth street; Charles Evans, No. 182 Arch 
street ; Elizabeth W. ‘Tatum, No. 360 Cherry 
street; or Elizabeth Evans, No. 102 Union 
street. 





Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house on Orange 
street, on Fourth-day, the 10th instant, Samuex R. 
Suipiey, to Anna, daughter of Earl Shinn, all of this 


price. 
One complete set for sale, and sundry vol- 
; 





Diep, on the 29th of Eighth month, in the 74th 
year of his age, Henry Warrineton, of Westfield, 
New Jersey, a beloved elder and member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting. “Mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” 
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